22         THE   SLAVES   OF   ABYSSINIA
the British Foreign Office is entitled to be read with
close attention, and it is not likely without cause to
make public condemnatory language, when dealing
with conditions in foreign countries. When, there-
fore, in this Foreign Office publication we find the
word " HELL " used to describe the conditions in
the Hinterland of Abyssinia, we may take it that
the situation is about as bad as it possibly can be.
The incident referred to was as follows:
Captain Cochrane, the British Officer in Charge
at Moyale, found himself confronted* as apparently
he frequently had been, with a large number of
refugee slaves, fleeing from Abyssinia.   It i& not
difficult to picture the position of this  British
officer, stationed in one of the outposts of the
African Hinterland, and possessing only limited
resources, probably with supplies adequate only
for himself and his Staff, when he found himself
quite incapable of taking charge of and keeping
alive a large body of these terror-stricken peopldf.
Confronted with this situation, he appears to havi
decided to appeal to one of the rulers of Abyssinia,
who had the reputation of being somewhat more
humane than others*   Captain Cochrane, therefore*
sent these refugee slaves back to this ruler, begging
him to take care of them and treat them kindly,
It is quite clear that he had himself had some doubts
as to the wisdom of his action, for in writing to Ato
Gabru, he says: ** As you are aware, my Govern*
ment would never hand over refugees (who had